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After learning of the presence of skraelings - Eskimos or savages - in the area of the Western Settlement, Norse settlers from the 
| Eastern Settlement feared for the safety of their sister colony and visited it in about 1340. They found animals and farms, but no 
| people whatsoever. (Above) Eskimos observe Sandnes, a Western Settlement farm; 1973 watercolour by Jens Rosing 


The vanished 


Orsemen 


by Fradley Garner 


Hundreds of European Norsemen lived in south-west Greenland between 
the 9th and 15th centuries. Suddenly, and probably catastrophically, one 
colony, the Western Settlement, disappeared. The reasons for the 
extinction of a whole group of self-sufficient mediaeval farmers 

are still far from clear, but current archaeological work is slowly producing 
clues which may provide an explanation of the disaster 


ABOUT 1540, a Norwegian ship on the trade route 
between Iceland and Hamburg was blown far off course. 
She found refuge in a fjord near the south-west extremity 
of Greenland, and a boat was sent ashore to an island 
which had moorings for boats and drying sheds for fish. 
The seafarers saw one dead man, dressed in hat, woollens 
and skins, lying face down, a bent iron knife clutched in 
his fist. Of the hundreds of European Norsemen who had 
lived in that area for 500 years, not another soul could be 
seen. This was the first eyewitness obituary of the old 


co Norse Eastern Settlement deep in the fjord district between 


Julianehab and Cape Farewell. 
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Two centuries before, an official of the bishop’s 
farmstead and episcopal see of Gardar in the still thriving 
colony had sailed 240 sea miles up Greenland’s west coast 
to the area of what is today Godthab. The settlers were 
troubled about the long silence from their sister Western 
Settlement, as many skraelings (Eskimos or savages) 
had been reported and the colonists of the south feared 
for the safety of their northern neighbours. The sagas 
report that this landing party sighted animals, but not a 
single ‘christian or heathen’ in the Western Settlement. 
Later on, the bishop’s administrator, Ivar Baardsson, 
wrote from Norway: ‘Now the Skraelings have all the 


Eventual reunification is still in the minds of West Berlin’s planneks. The ‘City-Band’, running north and south of the Tiergarten, | 
central business districts of both East and West Berlin and contains important public buildings including (above) the Nationa 


without meeting anybody. Encroachment does take place 
however. For example 50,000 West Berliners formerly 
owned leisure gardens in communities outside the city 
limits and were prohibited by the East German authorities 
from visiting or making use of the property until 1972. 
Many applied for lots in the city so that in the early 


square metres of open land number of people 
per head of population per hectare- 1972 
less than 42-1) 
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post-war years the number of leisure gar i 


. increased. However, more and more of this land a 
devoted to housing projects or road constructi: h 
become a political issue, in which the leisy itd 
associations complain of the administration { te 
mich land for industrial projects which may be | for 
number of years, while their opponents stat« tn 
enough land has been set aside for industrial dev 1en 

Public utilities are another problem as far as . use 
concerned. Since the Berlin blockade the admi ratic 
has maintained a policy of self-sufficiency whi is On 
eased in consequence of the treaties of 1971 and peas 2 
natural \ground water supply within the city ts Ww 
insufficient so that large seepage ponds had e co 
structed to keep the water level constant. The E ierm: 
authorities have never interrupted the regi sewa 
system a take a certain portion of W Berlir 
waste-water; in addition a large treatment p as be 
constructed\ in the northern districts of Berli 


Electricity is\ becoming a more severe proble 


ause 
the lack of space for more power plants andt « <ifficult; 
involved in the construction of a nuclear p»\, ant 
West Berlin. Refuse disposal caused the gre test 1 


until, in consequence of the Berlin Treaty, a pc 

West Berlin’s r¢fuse was accepted by East Germany, 
The new Convention Centre now under co. struction { 

up to 5000 partitipants has been very contro\ >-ial, and) 


has the new Berlin-Tegel airport whose facili - had be 
planned long before the treaties exerted their lence! 
favour of railways and motorways and nur of | 


passengers started to decline from a peak of so; e th 
5,000,000 per year. These sudden changes nake Joy 
range planning for West Berlin almost illusory. 


estern Settlement; though there are indeed Horses, 
oats, Cattle, Sheep, all Wild and no People, christian 
heathen. . . . we helped ourselves until the ships could 
yidnomore...’ 

Whatever happened to the Western Settlement must 
1ve been quick and was probably catastrophic. Otherwise 

is difficult to explain the sudden disappearance of a 
hole self-sufficient colony of mediaeval farmers and 
shermen two-and-a-half times as old as the USA is 
day. But had the whole Western Settlement dis- 
ypeared? Were there people on at least some farms? Or 
ad everyone departed for the greener shores of 
elluland, Markland and Vinland in North America, or 
iled back to Iceland? 

No one knows, but those Norsemen were never heard 
om again. About a century and a half later, their 
yuthern countrymen of the Eastern Settlement faded 
way, leaving no written record behind, at least none 
ported in Greenland, Iceland or Europe. The frozen 
‘mains of their mediaeval farm society, however, are 
elding fresh clues. Danish and Greenland investigators 
re examining thousands of objects recovered from three 
armsteads excavated during the last two summers near 
1e Godthab fjords.: They seem to tell a story of sudden 
eath, possibly from two sorts of invaders. 

In the best years of the 1100s there may have been 6000 
eople on 400 farms in the Greenland settlements. By the 
nd of the 1200s there were 190 farmsteads, twelve parish 
hurches and two monasteries in the Eastern Settlement 
lone. These Scandinavians were the progeny of Eric the 
‘ed and his followers. About 985AD Eric led 400 Ice- 
anders to the verdant country in the south-west of the 
reat polar island. Some say he named it Greenland as a 
oke; others say that was how he saw it. Eric founded 
srattahlid and some of his followers sailed further 
orth-west to settle in the Godthab fjords, the Western 
‘ettlement. The bones of the Brattahlid founders includ- 
ng those of Eric, his wife Tjodhilde and their son Leif, 
.ow rest in the Danish National Museum in Copenhagen. 

But the mystery of Greenland’s lost colonies has caught 
nany imaginations for several generations. Today, 
Yanish experts support the theory that the southward- 
nigrating Thule Eskimos wiped out the already hard- 
yressed westerners and 150 years later probably also the 


straggling easterners, while Norwegian experts argue that 
those European Greenlanders who survived through bad 
times finally melted into the indigenous Greenland 
Eskimo community 

Jorgen Meldgaard, an archaeologist and Curator of the 
Danish museum, rejects the ‘integration’ theory and 
suggests that the way to survive was the way of the 
Eskimo. He maintains that even after 500 years the 
European Greenlanders still failed to do this. “They were 
too closed into themselves, too tied to their northern 
European culture and unwilling to learn other ways’, he 
concludes. ‘Hunting seal like the Eskimos from kayaks, 
using the same tools, dressing and eating like them, 
would have adapted them properly to their deteriorating 
environment. A good number then could have survived, I 
feel. But they did not. And many Scandinavians today still 
have the same problem of isolation.’ 

In 1911, in his book Jn Northern Mists, Norway’s 
Arctic explorer Fridtjof Nansen said he could not believe 
that his 12th- to 15th-century countrymen were too stupid 
to learn that the road to salvation lay through shedding the 
customs they had brought with them and adopting those 
of the new country. Iceland’s leader of modern Arctic 
scientific expeditions, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, agreed 
with him a generation later that ‘The mediaeval Europeans 
in Greenland needed for survival only the good sense to 
realize that they ought to change the European for the 
Eskimo way of life.’ 

But Jorgen Meldgaard, who has spent twelve summers 
probing the area, has found no evidence of such a 
change. ‘We can show they didn’t learn much from each 
other primarily from archaeological material. Only one of 
the Norsemen’s ‘‘wares’’ had significance for the Eskimo 
hunter society: iron. Other Norse goods were treated as 
curiosities or playthings. The Norse, in turn, were chiefly 
interested in walrus and narwhal ivory to use as barter 
goods with Europeans.’ 

From the time of Eric’s arrival until the 1300s, the two 
cultures were separated by some of the world’s roughest 
terrain. ‘In Greenland’, according to Jens Rosing, a 
Greenlander artist and folklorist, ‘the Thule Eskimos 
migrated very slowly down from the north where they had 
been for hundreds of years’. The hunters moved in small 
family groups, taking each step with great care, he says, 
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‘because this was new territory for them. Not until these 
groups finally got together in large numbers were they in a 
position to attack.’ 

Two Eskimo arrowheads were dug up at the site of a 
burned-down farm in the Western Settlement, and Rosing 
says that Eskimo folk legends and the Icelandic sagas 
support the contention that around 1350 the Eskimos 
finished off what Norse were left in that colony. Rosing 
and Meldgaard now lean towards the theory that a violent 
epidemic such as the ‘black death’ decimated the Western 
Settlement - although the more cautious archaeologist 
adds that the data, for instance mass graves, to make a 
solid case are still lacking. 

Both investigators believe that any exodus back east to 
Iceland or Europe or west across Davis Strait to North 
America was unlikely for either settlement unaided, 
because neither had vessels of suitable size and Greenland 
had no trees large enough to build such vessels. In fact 
the larger seaworthy Viking ships were out of date twenty 
years after Eric settled there, apart from the fact that, as 
Rosing says, farmers and fishermen who live by the sea 
‘don’t suddenly decide to take off in inadequate little 
boats.” However, even if some managed to cross over to 
Baffin Island, Labrador Highland, Newfoundland or 
further down the American coast, they would have had 
as much trouble founding permanent settlements in 
Eskimo or Indian country as did their violent-minded and 
unsuccessful Viking ancestors. The skraelings were masters 
of the arrow, sling, hurling board and harpoon. 

Other occurrences could have helped to dispatch the 
European Greenlanders. Trade with Europe, from which 
the continental-conscious settlers obtained iron and timber, 
as well as wine, resins, glassware and other luxury 
goods, fell off when elephant ivory from Africa overtook 
the Greenland walrus tusk market. The settlements, a 
‘free state’ until 1261, joined Norway’s King Haakon the 
Old, paying taxes to the Crown in return for a guarantee 
of maritime connections. However, links with the Old 
World grew weaker. Rosing writes that in 1348 King 
Magnus Smek forbade all foreign trade with his colonies, 
and this left Bergen as the focal point for legal trade 
contracts. The king was at war with other monarchs; 
some ships out of Norway were not heard from again. 
And in 1349, bubonic plague raged through Bergen. 
Religious ties sagged, and for nearly two decades, -in 
1349-68, according to Rosing, there was no Bishop in 
Greenland. In 1383 a ship arrived in Norway with news 
that the supposedly resident Bishop had died six years 
before. Other bishops were appointed, but none apparen- 
tly reached Gardar, the farmstead-see in the Eastern 
Settlement. 

Norway came under ‘the Danish Crown in 1389. 
Pestilence and north German privateers laid waste to 
Bergen, and in 1425 ‘Under Eric of Pommerania the 
prohibition against private navigation in Greenland was 
further sharpened,’ Rosing reports, adding that merchant 
contacts then were restricted to the king’s personal 
ship.‘The last reliable written mention of the Norsemen in 
Greenland,’ writes Copenhagen archaeologist Knud J. 
Krogh, who also has led Danish National Museum excava- 
tions on their settlement sites, ‘concerns a wedding that 
was held at Hvalso church [Eastern Settlement] on the 
16th September 1408.’ Two priests confirm in a letter the 
next year that they had read the vows on three consecutive 
Sundays. ‘The same letter,’ he adds, ‘provides another 
interesting item of information: a great number of people 
were in the church. All seemed to be well then at the 
settlement.’ 
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The Norsemen’s Western Settlement was established on the 
awesome Godthab fjord (right). Greenery in the foreground 
is an important clue to the remains of human habitation. 
(Above) September activity on Sandnes farm in the Western 
Settlement about 1120-1130 AD, watercolour by Jens Rosing 


Krogh’s colleague Meldgaard says that in 1410 a grou) 
of Icelanders returned from Greenland, and that ship 
visited and traded with the Eastern Settlement during th 
1400s. Bubonic plague or another violent epidemic woul 
fit the pattern, especially in the Western Settlement 
where future excavations on three old churchyard site 
might disclose mass graves. ‘We have not excavate 
churchyards in this settlement except for one remainin: 
corner of a cemetery on Sandnes farm. There we foun 
one group of four or five skeletons - but that alon 
proves nothing’. Attacks by Scottish and other privateers 
especially in the 15th century, pose another pps 
possibility for the unaccountable emptying of the E ster! 
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Eric the Red led 400 Icelanders into the area around 

Hvals@ Church (right) about 985 aD and established Brattahlid 
farm which became the base for his son’s forays along the 
American east Coast. (Above) the church where Greenland’s 
first bishop probably presided in the ea rly years 

of the 12th century, a 1973 watercolour by Jens Rosing 


The Greenland Provincial Museum an 
the Danish National Museum have In 
the past few years attempted 
large-scale archaeological research on 
the sites of the old Norse settlements. 
(Above) at Eqaluit farm, a Greenland 


(Left) a leg bone of a Norseman was 
found in the top layer of the thick 
midden on the Niagussat site. The fac’ 
that the man was not buried ina | 
churchyard may indicate a catastroph« 
of some sort. Current and future 
excavations may eventually solve 

the mystery of the extinct colony 


settlement some 150 years after the sudden demise of the 
vesterners. Meldgaard also calls attention to ‘a thick 
ayer of nun moths covering the last deposits from the 
Norse period’ in the Western Settlement. The larvae, he 
iotes, ‘will eat every piece of grass and every leaf.’ This 
vas shown about a decade ago when the moths attacked 
gain in Somewhat lesser force. 

Meldgaard and Rosing refute the argument that the 
olonists were starved out. The westerners’ stables were 
ntact to the end. In some pantries, large tubular con- 
ainers measuring 1-6 metres in diameter and partly sunk 
nto the ground were found containing large amounts of a 
unket-like milk product. More than 200 drowned mice 
vere recovered from one such tub. ‘If the owner was there 
vhen they fell in,’ Meldgaard asks, ‘wouldn’t he have 
lucked them out?’ . 

Moreover, the skeletons at Herjolfsnes farm down in 
ne Eastern Settlement show no signs of degeneration, as 
ecent studies by Dr J. Balslev Jorgensen, a Danish 
hysician and physical anthropologist, have revealed. 
‘hese refute the thesis, advanced in 1926 by archaeologist 
‘oul Nerlund and based on a monograph by another 
Janish anthropologist, Christian C. F. Hansen, that 
jalnutrition was at least partly responsible for the 
Jorsemen’s disappearance from Greenland. Even when 
ne weather closed in, Meldgaard and Rosing maintain, 
re colonists still could meet their basic needs for food, 
nelter, warmth and clothing, although less and less 
‘ficiently. They even produced a crude iron from bog 
‘On-ore. 

However, the fact that they were influenced by Middle 
.ge fashions and adhered to European culture patterns 
=veals a psychological need which life in an ever more 
‘olated Arctic habitat may have been less able to satisfy. 
1 fact the discovery in a Herjolfsnes churchyard of the 
nly large colléction of everyday mediaeval clothing ever 
9und convinced Poul Nerlund, Jens Rosing and others, 
iat there were some Norsemen in the Eastern Settlement 
1 1492 and some until 1520. 

Only one basic environmental factor is beyond dispute, 
jad that is climate. The sagas begin to report drift ice in 
» Denmark Strait between Greenland and Iceland in 
200; a century later this was bad enough to impede 
cean traffic to Scandinavia’s westernmost outpost. One 

-ographer writes that the settlements were ‘at the verge 
f£ the possible,’ prompting another observer’s rejoiner 
nat ‘The climatic deterioration of late mediaeval times 
nrust them over the verge.’ In any event, by the 1300s 
‘imate was both drier and colder, as confirmed on the 
puthern site by the decreasing depths of graves, and by 
otope studies in Copenhagen of a 1432-metre ice core 
.ken straight through the polar ice cap by US Army 
ineers. This shows evidence of regular swings between 
n and cold during the last 100,000 years and the 
inc. ings are confirmed by other ice borings from different 
a ts on the Greenland cap. 

| Meldgaard maintains that there was less rainfall, and 
sis meant drier summers and a shorter grazing season. 
oward the end, the ‘southerners’ may not have been able 
» keep their herds out at all. As average temperatures 
pped, water cooled just enough to send cod away from 
ieir coastal Greenland breeding grounds; the same thing 
jas happened since. And fishing was very important to the 
|d Norsemen. 

Thus Eskimo living habits became ever more valuable 
hile European pastoral, fishing and hunting patterns 
‘ew less functional. This tends to support Meldgaard’s 
esis that if the Norsemen had ‘gone Eskimo’, mingled, 


built kayaks and hunted seal from them, at least some 
could have survived. He finds it intriguing that north 
European, including English, colonizers tended to ‘stick 
to their own kind’ while Portuguese, Spanish, Italians 
and sometimes the French intermingled and often inter- 
married with native peoples in the areas they occupied. 

Four centuries later, America’s Admiral Robert E. 
Peary and Denmark’s great ethnologist Knud Rasmussen 
adopted north Greenlander dress, dog sledge, the igloo 
and other local ways in their forays. Rasmussen mingled 
warmly with Eskimos. After Denmark recolonized Green- 
land in 1721 the two races mixed and it was the Eskimos 
who were absorbed. But skeletal remains from the old 
settlement days show no signs that either side mingled 
with the other. ‘That closed-in tendency persists today in 
Scandinavia,’ Meldgaard maintains. ‘We are far less 
outgoing than our image.’ 

Knud Krogh thinks that the Eastern Settlement may 
have emptied slowly during a couple of generations, the 
young people perhaps leaving on eastbound ships as 
opportunities presented themselves. But the lack of any 
written records of the Norsemen’s return makes 
Meldgaard doubt this. Iceland’s President Christian 
Eldjarn, himself an archaeologist, agrees with Meldgaard 
for the same reason. ‘In what was the entrance to an 
Eastern Settlement farm,’ the Dane says half in fun, ‘We 
found the remains of the ‘‘last Norseman’’, which means 
that not all migrated to more hospitable lands, if any did 
at all!’ 

More than 400 farms are known to have existed in the 


' 12th-century settlements, but barely eighteen have been 


excavated with care. The most recent large find, in 1971, 
was another church in the Eastern Settlement. In the last 
two summers, the rejuvenated Greenland Provincial 
Museum under Rosing, and the Danish National Museum 
under Meldgaard, mounted the Eskimo-Norse Investiga- 
tion on Ameralik Fjord near Godthab, the site of the 
Western Settlement. 

Meldgaard calls the overall site unique because every- 
thing is well preserved in the frozen earth. Three previously 
untouched farms were sampled and the two-metre-deep 
stratigraphy of old Norse refuse heaps was studied with 
the help of two American guest zoologists. Only one of 
the farms, Nipaitsog, was carefully excavated, but 
thousands of animal bones recovered from the kitchen 
middens - refuse heaps - will permit an exact reconstruc- 
tion of the change in the Norsemen’s diet and Habits 
during many centuries. 

Jorgen Meldgaard concludes his latest report to the 
Danish Museum, ‘The Nipaitsoq farm confirmed in 1977 
that the end had come while the larders were full. And as 
with four farms a little bit further north in the settlement, 
it shows us that the fight for food was no harder than 
that livestock were left standing in the stalls. Nor was the 
fight against cold critical in the warm houses with an 
ample fuel supply. And just as conspicuous in these farms 
is the amount and kinds of utensils left behind, especially 
when compared with farms excavated in the Eastern 
Settlement and on Iceland. The fight against the Eskimos 
and the fight against a disease like the plague seem to 
remain as possible explanations of the Norsemen’s dis- 
appearance from the Western Settlement. 

In seasons to come, the Godthab-based Greenland 
Museum will assume more responsibility for the excava- 
tions. A combination of native Greenlanders of part- 
Eskimo origin and Scandinavians may finally be able to 
explain one of the greatest disappearing acts of modern 
archaeology. 
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The United Kingdom was a late starter in the building 
of modern motorways and when financial cuts became 
necessary the motorway programme suffered. 

B. J. Turton examines Britain’s trunk motorway system 
and reviews changing attitudes to motorway building 


The roa 
that started 
at Preston 


by B. J. Turton 


Mini 
the 
BRITAIN, THE PIONEER Of rail transpo ‘the 
century, has not succeeded in securing a sir Ka eee AN Cy ir vel 
the development of modern motor highv y 4 ©) OY 9) it ab 
September 1924, the world’s first motorv PE tt eS it ca 
between Milan and Como one report cor I. Pe rw) « Ne) artly 
has stolen a march upon the rest of the we Tle y 1ajo) 
until thirty-five years later that Britai — § Si ough 
motorway was completed. Comparing the rae 5 | of 
Piero Puricelli’s road with motorways of 1 —— ma) mn oO] 
setting the Stockton and Darlington Rai a dle 
modern electrified system but his pionee ~ g | 
bodied many of the design characteristics: ___ Za | da 
essential for high speed motor transport. ] ing 
an early lesson in highway economics —— ee. - 192) 
investment of £600,000 was calculated tc os ( M 
fifteen horse-power car thirty pence in rv P or 
over the ninety-seven-kilometre journey. 3 1 ¢ 3 o ESS] 
Italy, and later Germany, embarked upc in 
programme of motorway construction/ il or} 
period but most of the world’s networks r ti 
Locational significance of cross-roads ha§ lon ne: 
the M1 and A®d trunk road intersect, an indt eg 
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